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INTRODUCTION. 



Thb small volume which is now offered to 
the public attention, is meant to be the 
first of a series, intended for the Young. 
The desire of the author, in entering upon 
this undertaking, is to bring together, in a 
simple and connected form, the leading 
truths of natural and revealed religion, with 
an outline of Christian evidence, taken in 
connexion with the leading doctrines of 
the Christian faith. 

With such an outline of sacred truth, he 
is desirous of combining an inquiry into 
the laws and principles of investigation re- 
specting the great questions of religious 
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belief; — or, in other words, the philosophy 
of that process of thought, and that state 
of mental discipline, which are peculiarly 
adapted to this highest of all inquiries. 
For, in this respect it is to be kept in mind, 
that, in what may be termed the philoso- 
phy of religious culture, there is a peculi- 
arity which is entirely its own. In other 
departments of knowledge we have to deal 
with the understanding alone, and have 
to investigate those laws of thought, and 
those principles of inquiry, by which it may 
be conducted to the attainment of truth. 
But, in the science of sacred things, we re- 
quire to trace a farther process of the 
mind, by which truths that have been re- 
ceived by the understanding exert a power 
over the emotions of the heart, and, 
through these, on the whole character and 
conduct in life. 

In the religious culture of the young, it 
is of the utmost importance, that these 
two processes of the mind should be viewed 
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together, and in their connexion with each 
other. The memory is first to be stored 
with the great principles of sacred truth, 
and the understanding disciplined to a 
comprehension of its import, and the evi- 
dence on which it is to be received. But, 
when these points have been accomplished 
in the most satisfactory manner, we have 
only laid the foundation. The important 
object which remains is that discipline of 
the mind itself, respecting the truths so re- 
ceived, by which they may be placed in cir- 
cumstances for producing their proper in- 
fluence in the formation of the character, 
and the sound culture of the moral feelings 
of the heart. 

The susceptible minds of the young are 
peculiarly favourable for this high design; 
—and perhaps the most promising circum- 
stances in which human efforts are likely to 
avail in promoting it, are to be found in the 
privacy and the tenderness of parental in- 
struction. The parent who devotes himself 
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with suitable fidelity to this high duty, will 
find in it its own reward. New views of di- 
vine truth will open on his own mind, as he 
thus seeks to impress it upon those who 
are his highest earthly care; and he will find 
it an occupation calculated to afford the 
greatest of all sources of interest to the 
most refined and most cultivated mind. 
For, what study in mental science can be 
compared with that which is presented to 
the Christian parent, while he watches the 
infant mind, as it expands with wonder 
under its impressions of the Divine charac- 
ter, or melts into deep emotion at the his- 
tory of Jesus. All other acquirements re- 
fer to the concerns of time, — this points to 
eternity. 

Should the work on which the author 
has thus entered be found useful as a man- 
ual for this great purpose, he will esteem 
it the highest distinction that can be con- 
ferred upon him. By the favour of the 
public, his former writings, on a variety of 
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subjects, have attained a most extensive 
circulation, and have received the most gra- 
tifying marks of approval. The ambition 
that now remains to him, is to have his 
name associated with those solemn and sa- 
cred hours, when the Christian parent calls 
around him the children of his heart, and, 
feeling all the uncertainty of the life which 
is passing over them, seeks to raise their 
minds to a life that is never to end. 
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ERRATUM. 
Page 21, line 7, for that which, read that by which, 

proj^hetic yision, events which are to come, 
reveals a scene, the bare recital of which 
is calculated to fix the most frivolous mind 
in deep and solemn attention. ''And I 
saw a great white throne, and him that sat 
on it, from whose face the earth and the 
heaven fled away; and there was found no 
place for them. And I saw the dead, small 
and great, stand before God; and the books 
were opened: and another book was open- 
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ed, which is the book of life: and the dead 
were judged out of those things which were 
written in the books, according to their 
works. And the sea gave up the dead 
which were in it; and death and hell deli- 
vered up the dead which were in them, and 
they were judged every man according to 
their works." 

This scene, of sublime and awful interest, 
awaits every man that lives, or has ever 
lived, on the earth ; — each of us must bear 
his part in its dread solemnities. How 
comes it, then, that such a truth does not 
arrest, as with a giant^s grasp, the most 
active man, amid his most exciting engage- 
ments, and the most frivolous in his career 
of folly, and compel them to stop and con- 
sider; — simply because they do not think 
of it. 

This is the fact, of intense interest, which 
I am anxious to impress upon you at the 
commencement of this inquiry, — that the 
liighest truths may fail entirdy of the ef- 
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fects which they ought to produce upon the 
mind, by the thoughts not being directed 
to them, with an attention adapted to their 
solemn importance. This may arise from 
two causes, both demanding the serious 
consideration of the young. It may be the 
result of a frivolous, empty, undisciplined 
mind, which has never been trained to ha- 
bits of close and connected thinking on any 
subject, — or it may arise from the attention 
being engrossed by other pursuits, while 
those of the highest importance are over- 
looked or forgotten. 

The process of mental discipline, which 
is opposed to both these errors, cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the young. It 
lies at the foundation of every sound culti- 
vation of character; — and it has a most im- 
portant bearing upon the subject which, 
before all others, ought to engage your 
highest attention, — the science of sacred 
truth. On this great subject your parents 
and teachers may instruct you in the truths 
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which you ought to know, and the evi- 
dence on which you are to receive them. 
They may take the necessary means for as- 
certaining that you understand these truths, 
and that you remember them. Having 
done so, however, they have only laid the 
foundation ; — but here their power over 
you, and the assistance which they can 
give you must cease. What remains must 
be a process of your own mind, — exposed 
to no eye but the eye of Him to whom 
your inmost thoughts are known, — open to 
no assistance but that which he may vouch- 
safe to give you. What I mean is the exer- 
cise of your mind on the important truths 
which you have learned, — ^the reflections 
which you make upon them, — ^and the man- 
ner in which you bring them to influence 
both your heart and your conduct. 

I shall suppose, then, that you have recei- 
ved careful instruction in the truths which 
relate to God, and to the solemn concerns 
of that eternal state of being to which all 
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are hastening, — so far is well; but, if you are 
satisfied with the acquirement of this know- 
ledge, you have gained nothing. The time 
has now arrived, when, if you really feel 
the dread solemnity of the truths which 
you have learned, you must retire inwards 
upon yourself, to observe and examine, 
with anxious care^ how the truths have 
fixed themselves in your mind,— how they 
occupy your thoughts, and how they in- 
fluence your moral feelings, your mental 
habits, and your whole character, in the 
sight of God to whom the whole is open. 
The period is fraught with deep and solemn 
interest. The mental habits which you 
now cultivate must influence, in a very high 
degree, your character, your usefulness, 
your happiness in life; they may influence, 
in an equal degree, your hopes and pros- 
pects for a life that is to come. Feel, then, 
I entreat you, all the solemnity of the mo- 
ment;^ — retire from all intrusion, and be- 
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gin earnestly the habit of looking seriously 
within. Each hour that is spent in such 
an exercise may prove to you of more .value 
than all that the earth has to give. 



Observe, now, carefully the processes of 
your mind; — observe what it has done;— 
and endeavour to trace what farther it is 
capable of doing. While you have been 
acquiring knowledge on a variety of sub- 
jects, during your education, you are con- 
scious of various acts of the mind, though 
you may not have paid particular attention 
to them. I may allude to them under the 
following heads. 

I. By instruction derived from others, — 
from books, — or from personal observation, 
you have come to know something of which 
you were formerly ignorant. Here is one 
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of the most simple processes of the mind, 
but one which lies at the foundation of all 
that are to follow, 

• 

II. In the course of your inquiries you 
have met with something which you did 
not understand; you have applied for ex- 
planation to one who was capable of giv- 
ing it; and you then found that you un- 
derstood the matter. Here is a second 
process, quite distinct from the simple ac- 
quisition of knowledge, — which led you to 
feel that you did not understand the parti- 
cular subject, and then to feel that you did 
understand it. 

III. A statement has been made to you, 
which the person making it expected you 
to believe, that is, to receive as true. 
But you felt a difficulty in doing so. Now 
observe what was wanting here; it was not 
merely explanation as in the former case; 
it was something which might enable you 
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to perceive that the statement was true. 
This, which you felt was wanting, is what 
we call proof or evidence. I suppose, then 
that the proofs or evidences were given you ; 
you applied your attention to them, and thus 
became satisfied of the statement being true. 
Here is a third process of the mind, and 
one of great interest, by which you per- 
ceived that a conviction of the truth of the 
statement arose out of attention to the 
evidence; that is, you then believed the 
statement, while formerly you felt that 
something was wanting before you could 
do so. 

Now, observe that this is the proper 
exercise of a disciplined mind, respecting 
truths of the class to which this principle 
refers; that is, not to receive such truths 
without a consideration of the evidence on 
which they rest. But this is not always 
acted upon; on the contrary, there are 
many who admit, or profess to admit, such 
truths, on the word of another person, with- 
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out examining the evidence for themselves. 
They do so from feeling confidence that 
the person making the statement would not 
attempt to deceive them, — ^that he has 
carefully examined the evidence, — ^and that 
he has mental powers capable of judging of 
it. This is receiving truth upon authority; 
it is probably very common; but it must 
be considered as indicating a state of mind 
very inferior to that which leads you to 
examine the evidence for yourself, and to 
feel how a conviction of the truth arises 
out of such examination. In fact, the men- 
tal process cannot properly be called belief, 
unless it has been founded on such exam- 
ination; for there can be no real perception 
of a truth of this class, unless it be distinct- 
ly connected with the evidence, so that the 
mind shall clearly trace the manner in 
which the truth thus developes itself. 

Here, however, I would have you attend 
to an important distinction which is to be 
made, between truths which are thus re- 
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ceived upon authority^ and truths which are 
received upon testimony. The truths which 
are often received upon authority, are cer- 
tain conclusions or principles of belief, which 
arise out of certain evidence. These ought 
not to be received except after examin- 
ation of the evidence on which they rest; 
and receiving them upon authority, that is, 
on the word of another person, arises out 
of an inferior state of mind, from which a 
man either is unable to examine the evi- 
dence, or does not choose to take the 
trouble. But the truths which are receiv- 
ed upon testimony are of an entirely differ- 
ent class. They are simple matters of fact, 
which are originally acquired on the evi- 
dence of the senses; and they are received 
upon testimony, from those who have seen 
them, by those who have not seen them. 
To receive truths in this manner, we re- 
quire to have perfect confidence in the nar- 
rator, both as to his veracity, or the ab- 
sence of any intention to deceive, and the 
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opportunity he has had of ascertaining the 
facts. Being satisfied on these points, we 
are in the constant habit of believing, upon 
testimony, facts which we have had no op- 
portunity of ascertaining for ourselves; — 
and this is not only a legitimate process of 
the mind respecting truths of this class, 
but it is, in fact, the only method by 
which we can receive a variety of truths of 
the first importance. I need only remind 
you, that it is in this manner we acquire 
the information brought to us by tra- 
vellers, respecting other countries, — ^much 
of it very different from any thing that we 
have seen,— and many remarkable events 
which we learn from history. But what is 
of much greater importance to our present 
subject, it is in this manner that we receive 
the truth of the miraculous events of sacred 
history, — facts on which so much depends 
in the evidence of divine revelation. Did 
we not receive these upon adequate testi- 
mony, we could not believe them at all. 
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This important subject will come under our 
consideration more particularly in a future 
part of our iniquiry. This short allusion 
to it is introduced, for the purpose of point- 
ing out the difference between receiving 
truths upon authority, and upon testi- 
mony. Receiving truths upon authority is 
opposed to receiving them upon examina- 
tion of the evidence on which they rest. 
Believing facts upon testimony is opposed 
to believing them on the evidence of our 
senses ; — and, did we not receive them in 
this manner, we could believe nothing but 
what we have seen. For example : — that 
the individual who is called Jesus Christ 
appeared in the world at a particular time, 
— exhibited a certain character, — and per- 
formed certain miracles, are facts which 
we must admit upon adequate testimony, 
transmitted to us from those who were the 
eye-witnesses of his wondrous works. That 
this individual was a divine person, the 
promised Messiah, and the Saviour of the 
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world, are truths which we should receive 
only from examination of that evidence by 
which he is '^ declared to be the Son of 
God with power/' 

IV. Attend, now, to a fourth process of 
the mind, respecting knowledge which you 
have acquired, namely, that which you re- 
member it. You are conscious of this re- 
markable power, by which a great variety 
of facts, truths, or objects of knowledge, 
are retained in the mind without being 
confused with each other. Observe, far- 
ther, that facts and truths, which have be- 
come fixed in the mind as objects of me- 
mory, are not at all times present to the 
mind as objects of attention ; — for, among 
such a number of truths as you know and 
remember, this would evidently be impossi- 
ble. But you have the power of selecting 
and calling up any particular truth at your 
will, so as to make it a special object of 
attention, — that is, to think about it, and 
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reflect upon it, with an intense application 
of the mind directed to that truth alone. 
You have the power to continue this as 
long as you please, — then to dismiss it, and 
think of something altogether different. 
Now, an important fact on this subject is, 
—that truths may remain in the mind 
distinctly as objects of memory, which are 
seldom or never called up in this manner, 
so as to become objects of attention, — ^that 
is, to be thought about or reflected upon. 

V. The fifth mental process, therefore, 
and one to which I am anxious to direct 
you in a particular manner, is that by 
which, from among your various objects of 
knowledge and of memory, you select par- 
ticular facts or truths, and make them 
special objects of attention and reflection. 
This is a mental process which cannot be 
described ; — ^you must observe its nature 
by looking within, and trace its importance 
and its consequences for yourself. The 
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biabit of thus attending to, and reflecting 
3n particular truths, as their real interest 
aiay deserve, is that which makes one of 
the most important differences, that can 
possibly exist, in the state of mental disci- 
pline of different individuals. It consti- 
tutes what we call a thinking, reflecting 
mind ; and it exerts a most essential influ- 
ence upon the character of a man, what- 
ever the subjects may be to which his mind 
is more particularly directed; — in the high- 
est of all subjects, the science of sacred 
truth, its influence is of the most vital im- 
portance. 

A slight attention will enable you to 
perceive the nature and the value of this 
habit of the mind ; and it is almost unne- 
cessary to add any farther illustration of 
the difference between truths which remain 
in the mind as objects of memory, and 
those which are made the subjects of at- 
tention and reflection, so as to be applied 
to practical purposes. We may take for 
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example many of the truths of natural 
philosophy, such as those relating to the 
mechanic powers, atmospheric pressure, the 
motion of fluids, the laws of heat, light, &c. 
To many persons these are merely interest- 
ing branches of knowledge, to be acquired 
and remembered, as is expected from every 
man of education, and may very rarely be 
called into the mind as objects of attention 
and reflection. But by the engineer and 
the optician they require to be constantly 
made objects of reflection, so as to enable 
them to trace the rules to be deduced from 
these truths, in the construction of certain 
machinery, and other purposes of a prac- 
tical nature, to which such persons have 
occasion to apply them. 

In the language of mental science, the 
process of mind which has now been refer- 
red to may be considered as one of the ap- 
plications of Reason or Judgment. In 
other words, it is that process by which 
you reason upon, or draw conclusions from. 
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factfi or truths which are before you,— rand 
judge of their tendencies, — or the conse- 
quences and mental impressions which are 
likely to arise out of them. 

These general principles in mental science 
are applicable to all those objects of know- 
ledge, which you have acquired in the course 
of your education. But I would now apply 
them more particularly to the truths which 
relate to sacred things. Whatever acquire- 
ments you have made in other departments, 
these ought to be the first and highest 
objects of your attention; — and, in regard 
to them, it is of the utmost importance 
that you observe carefully the processes 
and the discipline of your mind, both in 
regard to what it has done, and more par- 
ticularly in regard to what it ought to do. 

You have seen the distinction between 
truths which may remain in the mind simply 
as objects of memory, — and truths which 
are to be constantly reflected upon, and ap- 
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plied to practical purposes. And you Have 
seen that there are some truths which may 
be viewed in either of these aspects, accord-* 
ing to the circumstances of the individual. 
But, when you apply these principles to the 
solemn truths of religious belief, you per- 
ceive there can be no such distinction. 
There is no diversity here ; — all are equally 
interested, — ^and in all the mental process 
must be the same, if they really are per- 
forming the part which belongs to them as 
moral and responsible beings. Tura, then, 
your serious attention within, and observe 
how this subject bears upon your own moral 
condition. 

In the course of an education conducted 
on religious principles, you have received a 
variety of knowledge respecting the works 
and the perfections of God, — the work and 
the character of Jesus Christ, — and the 
solemn concerns of an eternal state of be- 
ing. These truths have become to you ob- 
jects of knowledge, of understanding, and 
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of memory. But attend now to that far- 
ther process of the mind respecting such 
truths, without which they may be as un- 
profitable as if you had never been taught 
them. For every man, whatever be his 
situation in life, and whatever his mental 
endowments, by whom divine truth is thus 
allowed to lie in the mind, — however cor- 
rect and extensive his knowledge of it may 
be, — is trifling with his highest concerns as 
an immortal being, and placing in peril his 
hopes and prospects for eternity. 

You perceive that truths may remain as 
objects of memory, which are very seldom 
actually present to the mind as objects of 
thought. But you feel that you have the 
power to call into the mind any one of 
these truths at your will, so as to fix the 
thoughts or the attention upon it, in a 
special and peculiar manner. If you have 
ever attended to this process of the mind, 
you cannot have failed also to observe, — 
that a truth on which the attention was so 
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fixed for a certain time, appeared to you in 
a different light, and affected you in a dif- 
ferent manner, from any thing that you 
had ever experienced from it as a mere 
object of memory. Now, this is the men- 
tal exercise which we mean by the terms 
thought and reflection. It is not only 
widely different from the acquisition of 
truths as objects of knowledge, — but it is 
a fact, and a fact of very solemn interest, 
that there are many minds which are am- 
ply stored with truths of the most momen- 
tous import, but in which this process of 
reflection or serious thought is scarcely 
ever exercised at all ; — and in which, con- 
sequently, these truths, though fully known, 
understood, and remembered, are produc- 
tive of no benefit. 

Here, then, is that turning point of cha- 
racter and of mental habits, of which I am 
anxious to impress upon you the solemn 
importance. You know, you believe, and 
you remember, a great deal respecting God, 
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respecting Jesus Christ, and the dread 
solemnities of a coming eternity. But how 
much, how often, how anxiously, do you 
call these truths into the mind as objects of 
serious reflection; — and what influence are 
you conscious that they have produced 
upon the emotions of your heart or the 
regulation of your character. There is a 
uniformity in the operations of nature, in 
virtue of which you expect causes to pro- 
duce their proper effects, as often as they 
are placed in the circumstances which are 
required for their actions. But there is 
also a uniformity in the operations of mind, 
by which certain truths are calculated to 
produce certain effects upon the moral 
feelings and the character of every one 
who thus receives them. 

In applying these principles of mental 
science to the questions of sacred truth, 
we have, indeed, to keep in mind, that a 
disturbing element has been introduced 
into the moral system, which ever tends to 
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interfere with this action of the truth upon 
the emotions of the heart. This is the cor- 
ruption of the nature of man, which, with- 
out here alluding to its origin, is incontro- 
vertible as a fact, — producing an estrange- 
ment of his desires and affections from Ood ; 
and withdrawing his attention from those 
truths which ought to exert over him an 
habitual and commanding influence. But 
God, in his mercy, has not left mankind to 
the hopeless contest with this state of moral 
ruin. When the Messiah had finished the 
mighty work which he came to accomplish, 
and ascended up on high, he received gifts 
for men. Among the blessings which he 
prayed his Father to send to his people in 
the prospect of leaving them, was the sanc- 
tifying power of the truth: — "sanctify them 
through thy truth, thy word is truth." 
This great purpose is accomplished by the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, whom he has pro- 
mised to send to every one that asketh; — 
and those emotions of the heart, which 
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ought to be the result of sacred truth upon 
the mind, are, accordingly, called in Scrip- 
ture " the fruits of the Spirit.^' And who 
is he that will ask this gift, with the ear- 
nestness of one who feels that without it 
he is lost. It is he who has contemplated 
seriously the truths which claim his atten- 
tion as an immortal being, and has looked 
diligently into the processes of his own 
mind respecting them; — who, feeling how 
far short he comes of the habitual influence 
which these truths ought to exert over him, 
is led to perceive his need of a power that 
is not in himself, for carrying forward the 
mighty work of growing conformity to the 
wiU of God, and growing preparation for a 
life to come. To such a man the provision 
that is made for every want, is expressed 
by a figure, stronger and more tender than 
any mere promise could convey, — " what 
man is there of you, who if his son ask 
bread will he give him a stone, — if ye, 
then, being evil, know how to give good 
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gifts to your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him/^ 

While we keep in view, however, the 
importance of this great principle, and the 
encouragement which it holds out to every 
one who earnestly devotes himself to this 
solemn inquiry, our proper business here 
is rather with that operation of the mind 
itself, by means of which divine truth is 
placed in circumstances for producing its 
due influence upon the moral feelings and 
the character. This, as we have seen, is 
the habit of calm serious thought and re- 
flection, which has been the subject of the 
preceding observations. It is impossible to 
describe it minutely, or to lay down rules 
for conducting it ;-— every one must trace 
it for himself, by looking deliberately and 
seriously into the processes of his own 
mind. Leaving, then, this subject, the 
next part of our inquiry resolves itself into 
two branches: — 
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I. What are the truths which thus de- 
mand our attention as moral and immortal 
beings, 

II. What do we understand by the 
moral emotions of the heart; — and what 
are the effects which such truths ought to 
produce upon these emotions, and, through 
them, on the whole character. 



When we withdraw our thoughts from 
the objects of sense by which we are sur- 
rounded, and raise them to those truths 
which claim our attention as immortal be- 
ings, the first and the most important are 
those which refer to the perfections of 
God, and our relation to him as the crea- 
tures of his hand, and the subjects of his 
moral government. These perfections of 
his character he has clearly revealed to us 
in his works, and in his word. In regard 
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to his works, he has endowed us with 
powers qualified to deduce from them such 
a knowledge of himself, as leaves every 
man without excuse who allows his mind 
to go astray from the impressions he may 
there receive of the Divine character, — and 
to fail of those emotions of the heart which 
these impressions ought to produce. 

Let us, then, consider in what manner 
we ought to contemplate the works of God, 
— and what feelings or emotions of the 
heart towards him should arise from such 
contemplation. We cannot survey the 
structure of our own bodies, without per- 
ceiving manifold evidence of the power 
and wisdom of him who made us. When 
we descend in the scale of being, and 
trace the same principles of life, sensation, 
and motion, and the complex apparatus 
with which they are connected, in the in- 
sect that flutters in the sunbeam, or the 
animalcule whose existence we learn only 
from powerful microscopes, we perceive, 
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even in these parts of creation, new and 
wondrous evidence of that wisdom and 
that power. 

But let us leave such objects as these, 
and rise to the contemplation of those 
mighty orbs which put even our arithme- 
tic to the test, when we endeavour to 
trace their dimensions and their move- 
ments. The earth which we inhabit is a 
body 8000 miles in diameter, — and its 
motion round the sun is at the rate of 
68,000 miles in an hour, or 19 miles in a 
second. The planet Jupiter is equal to 
the magnitude of 1400 earths, and pursues 
its way with a velocity of nearly 30,000 
miles in an hour, — and the velocity of the 
planet Mercury is estimated at upwards of 
109,000. The motion of some comets has 
been estimated so high as 900,000 miles in 
an hour, or 200 miles during one beat of 
the pulse ; — and, pursuing their way with 
this inconceivable speed, these remarkable 
bodies may dart off into regions remote 
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and unknown, and not return for a cen- 
tury, — yet return at their appointed and 
expected periods with the utmost regularity 
and precision. Such movements defy every 
power of the mind in the attempt to con- 
ceive them, — ^and we cannot forget that, 
with such velocity, have these bodies been 
pursuing their wondrous way since the 
command of the Eternal One first called 
them into being. 

The distance of the earth from the sun 
you know to be 96,000,000 miles. That of 
the planet Uranus is estimated at nearly 
twenty times this distance, or upwards of 
1800,000,000ofmiles. But this is within the 
system of worlds that revolve around our 
own sun ; — and such distances come to be 
absolute trifles, when we extend our view 
into that wondrous field, in which thou- 
sands and thousands of other systems re- 
volve around thousands and thousands of 
other suns. The fixed stars we have every 
reason to consider as suns, each having its 
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system of worlds revolving around it, many 
of them, probably, much more extensive 
than ours. The bright star in the constel- 
lation Ljra, has been believed to be the 
nearest to us ; — ^its diameter is supposed 
to be equal to that of the earth^s orbit, — 
and its distance is estimated at twenty 
millions of millions of miles. And this is the 
nearest, — but the nearest of what?— of the 
thousands upon thousands which even the 
naked eye discovers, removed from each 
other by similar distances, yet all perfonn- 
ing their wondrous course with undeviating 
precision. "The distance of the. stars," says 
Sir John Herschel, " cannot be so small 
as 4,800,000,000 radii of the earth, or 
19,200,000,000,000 miles ;— how much 
larger it may be we know not." Of such 
distances we can form no conception, ex- 
cept in a very slight degree, by the follow- 
ing computation : — Light is known to tra- 
vel at the rate of 192,000 miles in a se- 
cond ; — now light, to reach us from the 
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nearest of the fixed stars, would require 
three years at the lowest computation, — 
some say six. And it is supposed, that 
among the countless multitudes discovered 
by the telescope, there are many whose 
light would not reach the earth in less 
than a thousand years ; — " so that, when 
we observe their places, and note their 
changes, we are in fact reading only their 
history of a thousand years^ date, thus 
wonderfully recorded."* In regard to the 
number of these bodies, again, we are 
equally lost. It is supposed that from 
fifteen to twenty thousand may be seen by 
the naked eye ; but the numbers discover- 
ed by good telescopes are beyond all calcu- 
lation. In particular, there are appearances 
called clusters of stars, many of which 
must contain from ten to twenty thousand 
in a round space whose diameter does not 
exceed eight or nine minutes, — that is, an 
area not greater than a tenth part of the 

* Sir John Herschel. 
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space covered by the moon. Sir William 
Herschel calculated that fifty thousand 
have passed under his view, during one 
hour^s observation, in a zone two degrees 
in breadth; — and it has been computed 
that the number to be seen by the teles- 
cope, were they explored, might amount to 
100,000,000. 

We have thus advanced only so far as 
our actual assisted vision conducts us ; — 
but have we any reason to believe that this 
carries us to the confines of creation, — far 
from it. Were we conveyed to the utmost 
limit of the inconceivable space which is 
thus spread before us, we cannot doubt 
that there would open before us new fields 
of suns and of systems, — these succeeded 
by other suns and other systems still, till 
the mind shrinks from every attempt to 
follow them, — all proclaiming, in sublime, 
stupendous silence, the perfections of him 
of whom they witness. And is it possible 
that a mind, in any degree disciplined to 
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reflection, can contemplate such a scene of 
wonders, without deriving from it some de- 
vout impressions of the all-wise and all- 
powerful Creator. Upon every principle 
of the philosophy of the mind, it is impos- 
sible ; — and when this result does not fol- 
low, there is a radical error in the mind 
itself. It has been well and most truly 
said, " the undevout astronomer is mad ;*** 
— that is, he who can contemplate the 
facts which astronomy displays to him, 
without corresponding sentiments of devo- 
tion towards God, can be likened only to a 
man who has lost entirely his powers, of 
reasoning and of judging. 

Besides these displays of the power 
and the wisdom of God, which meet us 
wherever we turn our eyes, we have also 
to contemplate the proofs of his good- 
ness, in the provision which he has made 
for the comfort and the happiness of his 
creatures. The apostle Paul, in his elo- 
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quent address to the people of Lystra, 
appeals to these as evidences, which they 
could not controvert, of the Divine perfec- 
tions; "he left not himself without a wit- 
ness, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness.**' The 
manifestations of the character of God 
which are thus before us, in the works of 
creation, and the arrangements of provi- 
dence, are calculated, you perceive, when 
duly contemplated, to give rise to emotions 
of devout veneration, thankfulness, and 
love. In this manner, these emotions, 
which cannot be called forth at your will, 
naturally arise out of such truths; — and, 
according to the mental economy, are na- 
turally excited in every mind that contem- 
plates them with due attention, and seeks 
with suitable care to trace the reflections 
which they are calculated to yield. 

But we take a very imperfect view of 
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the character of God, when we consider 
him only as the God of nature, transcen- 
dant in power, in wisdom, and in goodness. 
By the voice of reason and of conscience 
within us, sanctioned and confirmed by his 
revealed word, he is displayed to us as a Be- 
ing of infinite holiness, justice, and truth, — 
ever present with all his rational creatures, 
—taking the most rigid scrutiny of their 
character, — and trying, by the unerring 
standard of his holy law, even the motives 
of their conduct, and the passions, desires, 
and emotions of their hearts. Nothing 
can hide for a moment from the close in- 
spection of his all-seeing eye, — and a day 
is approaching, when he will be revealed in 
all the dread attributes of his character as 
the righteous Judge of the universe. Were 
such truths contemplated with an atten- 
tion in any degree adequate to their mo- 
mentous import, they could not fail to give 
rise to emotions of solemn reverence and 
awe, — to fear of offending a Being of such 
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attributes, — to an habitual and earnest de- 
sire of being found acceptable in his sight, 
and to a strict scrutiny of our own moral 
condition, with the anxiety to know how 
we stand in the estimation of this incom- 
prehensible One. We could not but feel 
the deep interest of the inquiry, whether 
we are in a state of friendship or of enmity 
with him,-r-what hope we have of appear- 
ing before him in peace at that day, when, 
rising from the grave at his command, we 
shall hear his voice pronounce our eternal 
destiny. Before the overwhelming interest 
of this inquiry, all earthly pursuits, all 
earthly anxieties and cares sink into insig- 
nificance ;-^and that men should.be found 
either bustling or dreaming through life, 
entirely regardless of it, or with vague 
and indefinite impressions respecting their 
hopes and prospects for that eternal state 
of being, which is pressing on and gathering 
around them, is one of the most remark- 
able phenomena that can meet the moral 
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inquirer. And what is its cause, — it is in 
the mind itself, — ^men do not consider. 

To these views of the perfections of God 
we are led, in a great degree, by the light of 
reason and conscience, — that is, by the com- 
bined conclusions of our reasoning powers 
and moral impressions, as we shall see more 
particularly in a future part of our inquiry. 
But in his inspired word he is made known 
to us in a character altogether new, — such 
as reason could never have disclosed. We 
find there a moral Governor of infinite holi- 
ness, justice, and truth, revealed also as a 
God of infinite mercy, compassion, and love, 
— the righteous Lawgiver and Judge him- 
self advancing into the scene of moral ruin 
to proclaim, " I have found a ransom." 
In the wondrous work of the Messiah, we 
see a perfect obedience rendered to the 
Divine law, and a satisfying atonement offer- 
ed to Divine justice, — and the Holy Spirit 
promised, to supply every spiritual want^ 
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and to carry on within the soul all that is 
required for its advancing conformity to 
the will of God, — its culture for a life that 
is to come. 



Such is a slight and imperfect outline of 
the nature of those truths which demand 
the attention of every rational immortal 
being;— and we now return to the inquiry, 
what are the acts or operations of the 
mind, in reference to these truths,— and 
what is the state of mental feeling respect- 
ing them, which is essential to a sound 
moral condition. These operations are re- 
ferable, as we have already seen, to two 
classes, — intellectual processes of the mind, 
and moral emotions of the heart. 

By intellectual processes, or processes of 
the understanding, we mean those opera- 
tions of the mind which are applicable to 
truths of every description. You must ao* 
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quire the knowledge of the truths, — re- 
member them, — and think of, or consider 
them, — in other words, fix the attention 
upon them, so as to trace the conclusions 
to which they lead, and the mental im- 
pressions which ought to arise from them. 

The moral feelings, or moral emotions of 
the heart are, in their nature, entirely dis- 
tinct from these, and are governed by dif- 
ferent laws. They arise in the mind, not 
by any direct voluntary effort, as in the 
former case, — but as the effects of certain 
truths, when these truths have been brought 
to fix themselves in the mind in a man- 
ner corresponding with their importance. 
Without attempting at present a full enu- 
meration of these emotions, their nature 
and their origin may be illustrated in 
the following manner. Such truths, as 
have been referred to, respecting the works 
and the perfections of God, are calcu- 
lated, as we have seen, to produce in 
the reflecting mind, sentiments towards him 
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of veneration, thankfulness, and love, — fear 
of offending him, and desire to be found 
acceptable in his sight. These are exam- 
ples of what we call moral emotions of the 
heart. Now, respecting such emotions, 
you will observe, that you have no direct 
power over them, as you have over the pro- 
cesses which we have named intellectual,—- 
that is, you cannot call them up at your 
will. But, according to the constitution of 
the mind, they are produced by certain 
truths, when these truths are contemplated 
with the serious attention which is due 
to them. Accordingly, these emotions of 
heart towards God are impressed in the 
Scripture as duties, and the want of them 
is represented as sin; — and you perceive 
how this accords with the established prin- 
ciples of the human mind. To love God is 
represented as the first and great command- 
ment, — yet you cannot love any being at 
your will. But you can contemplate, with 
the care and seriousness which they require. 
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the truths respecting the Divine perfectionB 
and procedure, from which, according to 
the constitution of the mind, the emotion 
of love to God naturally springs ; — and, if 
you neglect this mental process, over which 
you have an absolute power, then the want 
of the emotion which should have arisen 
becomes sin, though over it, viewed by 
itself, you have no direct power. 

Observe, now, how these great prin- 
ciples in the philosophy of the mind are 
laid down by the apostle Paul, when he 
traces the course by which mankind have 
gone astray from God, and have brought 
themselves into that condition in which the 
wrath of God is revealed against them. 
" That which may be known of God is ma- 
nifest in them, for God hath showed it 
unto them.""* And how has he shown him- 
self in a manner which left under his wrath 

* Romans i. 19. 
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all who turned aside from the knowledge 
which was thus before them. " For the 
invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead; so that 
they are without excuse." — That is to say, 
those great truths respecting the power 
and wisdom of God, and his character as a 
moral governor, attributes which are them- 
selves invisible or not the objects of sense, 
are clearly deducible from his visible works 
around us. They leave, therefore, every 
man without excuse, who allows his mind 
to wander from the due impression of these 
evidences of the Divine perfections, and 
from the influence which they ought to 
produce upon all who are endowed with the 
ordinary power of observing facts, and the 
ordinar}' capacity for drawing conclusions 
from them. 

Attend, next, to the deep, the solemn 
importance of what follows : — showing the 
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moral process by which the mmd goes astray 
from the due influence of the Divine perfec- 
tionS) and wanders into moral darkness, — 
" Because that when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful; but became vain in their imagi- 
nations, and their foolish heart was darken- 
ed, — professing themselves to be wise they 
became fools." With all these evidences of 
the attributes of God constantly before 
them, they did not fix their attention, so as 
to feel the impressions of the Divine cha- 
racter which these evidences ought to have 
produced, in giving rise to a sense of vene- 
ration towards God as the creator and law- 
giver of the universe, and of thankfulness 
to him as the giver of all good. Accord- 
ing to the established constitution of the 
mind, such impressions must have arisen, 
had they reflected, as they ought, on what 
they thus actually knew of God. But in- 
stead of this, they allowed their imagina- 
tion to wander off into speculations of their 
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own, far removed from the conclusions, 
which, by the most simple reasoning, they 
ought to have deduced from the facts be- 
fore them. Thus their heart was darkened 
against the light that was shining around 
them, and professing themselves to be wise, 
their conduct was that of fools. 

Now, observe again, and observe serious- 
ly, what that precise point in the opera- 
tions of their mind was, which thus entitled 
them to the appellation of fools. It seems 
to have been simply this : — that, with such 
sources of knowledge before them respect- 
ing God, they did not reflect upon the dis- 
plays of his character in such a manner, as 
to deduce the impressions which these were 
calculated to yield. They did not think 
on these facts ; they began to think on 
some vision or vain speculation of their 
own, far removed from any conclusion that 
the facts could possibly be considered as 
warranting. The mind, thus allowed to 
wander from true and obvious conclusions, 

B 
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gradually lost the habit, or lost the power 
of reasoning correctly and drawing sound 
conclusions on this subject, — and the con- 
sequence was, the state of mental and mo- 
ral degradation which is displayed in co- 
lours so appalling in the succeeding parts 
of the same chapter. The mind of the fool 
was at no pains to inquire what he ought 
to have learned, and how he ought to have 
felt respecting God, — and, by a natural 
consequence in the economy of that mind, 
the heart of the fool was darkened. 

And what was the source of this conduct; 
— the inspired writer does not leave us 
without a distinct explanation of the mo- 
ral process ; — " they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge." They knew him, 
as he had previously said, and could not fail 
to know him ; — but there was something in 
their first view of his character that was 
distasteful to them. They had no satisfac- 
tion in thinking of him, — their desire was to 
banish him from their tViOMgUa. Tkvx^.^W- 
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ply by finding it more agreeable to think of 
something else than to think of God, they 
wandered farther and farther both from 
truth and from yirtue, — and, while in their 
conduct they fell into the lowest condition of 
moral degradation, so, in the conclusions of 
their understanding respecting sacred truth, 
they sunk into a state of strong delusion, 
so that " they believed a lie.*" 

Such are the great principles of moral 
science which are taught us by the pen of 
inspiration ; and such is the moral his- 
tory of many a man, who, first led astray 
by the wandering of his heart from God, has 
passed on to a course of vice, and has ended 
in believing a lie. In the whole science of 
mind there is not a principle of more so- 
lemn importance, and none more complete- 
ly established than this, — that a course of 
life, distinguished either by empty frivolity 
or vicious indulgence, incapacitates a man 
for arriving at correct conclusions on the 
great questions of moTa\ trxji^Ja.^ — ^^^cA'sliGaS^^ 
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by a mental process which seems to him* 
self to be sound, such a man succeeds in 
reasoning himself into the belief of what 
he wishes to be true. An acute writer 
makes the following observations on the 
religious opinions adopted, towards the 
close of his life, by the German poet Wer- 
ner, — " He was, and had long been, what is 
emphatically called dissolute, a word which 
has now lost something of its original 
force, but which, as applied here, is still 
more just and significant in its etymologi- 
cal than in its common acceptation. He 
was a man dissolute, — that is, by a long 
course of vicious indulgence, enervated and 
loosened asunder. Everywhere in Werner's 
life and actions we discern a mind relaxed 
from its proper tension, no longer capable 
of effort and toilsome resolute vigilance, 
but floating almost passively with the cur- 
rent of its impulses, in languid, imagina- 
tive, Asiatic reverie. That such a man 
should discriminate, with sharp, fearless 
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logic, between beloved errors and unwel- 
come truths was not to be expected. His 
belief is likely to have been persuasion ra- 
ther than conviction, both as it related to 
religion, and to other subjects. What, or 
how much a man in ]bhis way may bring 
himself to believe, with such force and dis- 
tinctness as he honestly and usually calls 
belief, there is no predicting.''* 

" One thing,'' says an inspired writer, 
"I have desired of the Lord: that will I 
seek after, that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to be- 
hold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire 
in his temple." We have here a compre- 
hensive exposition of the leading elements 
of a character, directly opposed to the men- 
tal condition which has now been referred 
to. It resolves itself into three parts, each 
of which is essential to the habit of a se- 

• Carlisle's Review of the Life and Writings of Wer- 
ner, 
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rious reflecting mind. The first is the ha- 
bitual disposition to rise to the contem- 
plation of God, — to desire to feel the im- 
pression of being at all times in his pre- 
sence, and under the inspection of his all- 
seeing eye. This is 'Ho dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of our life.'' The 
second is to find it a delightful exercise of 
the mind, to meditate on the Divine cha- 
racter and perfections, and the whole 
course of the Divine procedure, — "to be- 
hold the beauty of the Lord.'' And there 
naturally follows upon this the disposition 
to recognise him in every act of life, and 
in the train of thought that we encourage 
in the mind, — ^in all circumstances to de- 
sire to know what will be most in accor- 
dance with his will, — and, along with this, to 
seek from him that light and that guidance, 
which he has promised to those who thus 
acknowledge him in all their ways, — this is 
" to inquire in his temple." 

When such has become the established 
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habit of the mind, the natural result will 
be, to give rise to those feelings towards 
God, which we have called the moral emo- 
tions of the heart. These emotions, as we 
have seen, are not volimtary, — ^that is, they 
cannot be called up at your will by any di- 
rect eflFort. But, by the economy of the 
mind, they are produced by the truths 
which have been referred to, when these 
truths have been fixed in the mind in a 
manner proportioned to their supreme im- 
portance. It is equally true as a common 
adage, and as a principle in mental science, 
that " love cannot be forced.**' Love is ex- 
cited by qualities calculated to give rise to 
it, and in no other way can it be produced. 
You love an individual with whom you are 
acquainted, when you have become familiar 
with those excellencies of his character 
which have this tendency. You love a 
person whom you have never seen, when 
similar excellencies are described to you 
by another in whose account you have con- 
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fidence. Now, observe the mental process 
which is required to enable you to do this: — 
it is two- fold. First, you must have perfect 
confidence in the account which is given 
you respecting the character of the indivi- 
dual. But, secondly, and besides this, you 
must think of the individual and his estim- 
able qualities, — ^you must place him before 
your mind till you seem to be really ac- 
quainted with him. You then perceive, 
that you can exercise towards him the same 
kind of regard as if you actually knew him. 
Such is the state of mental feeling, so beau- 
tifully described in Scripture, as experien- 
ced by the devout mind towards the Re- 
deemer, — " whom having not seen ye love; 
in whom, though now ye see him not, yet 
believing ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.**' 

You perceive now the distinction, so of- 
ten referred to in the preceding observa- 
tions, between processes of the under- 
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fitanding, as applied to sacred truth, and 
those moral emotions of the heart which 
these truths are calculated to produce in 
every one who really receives them. The 
great practical conclusion to be founded 
on the inquiry, is the importance of culti- 
vating in early life the habit of deep, se- 
rious reflection on sacred truth, so that the 
truth may be placed in circumstances for 
producing its due influence on the moral 
feelings of the heart, and the whole cha- 
racter and conduct in life. This process 
of the mind is a voluntary act, which you 
can perform when you wiU. At first it 
may require an effort, and, if the practice 
has been long neglected, the effort is great. 
But, like every voluntary act, it grows by 
repetition into a habit, and is continued 
with little effort, — the invaluable habit of 
a serious reflecting mind. When the prac- 
tice has been neglected in early life, slow 
and painful is the acquirement, even when 
the man is fully roused to the appalling 
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fact, that he is the slave of mental habits, 
which have perilled his highest interests as 
an immortal being. Let us, then, return 
to a brief consideration of this important 
habit of the mind, and then endeavour to 
trace more particularly the emotions of the 
heart which we expect to arise from it. 

What, then, do you know respecting the 
character and perfections of God. You 
have learned to regard him as a being of 
infinite pow^r and wisdom, as a great mo- 
ral governor and lawgiver, infinitely holy 
in his character, just, and true, and right- 
eous in all his ways. He has been repre- 
sented to you as a being who is omniscient, 
and ever present with all the creatures of 
his hand, — as one from whose eye the dark- 
ness pannot hide you, — who is at all times 
the witness of your conduct, and who sees 
and judges even of the images which you 
encourage in your mind, and the desires 
and affections which are cherished in your 
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heart. You know that a day is approach- 
ing, with fearful rapidity, when each of us 
must lie down in the grave ; but you be- 
lieve, also, that another day will come with 
equal certainty, when, at the voice of the 
eternal One, the grave shall yield up its 
dead, and each of us shall come forth, to 
hear our whole moral history disclosed, and 
a righteous judgment pronounced, by Him 
who cannot err, which shall fix our condi- 
tion for eternity. 

These truths you believe; — they are pre- 
sent to your mind as objects of knowledge 
and of memory ; but how much and how 
seriously do you think on them. How of- 
ten and how earnestly do you endeavour 
to realize the presence of God, to think of 
his eye following you through every step of 
life, — of that eye as searching even the 
images of your mind, and the desires and 
afifections of your heart. How often do you 
endeavour to place before you the dread 
solemnities of the day, when, amid an as- 
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sembled universe, yet singly and alone, 
you must give an account of yourself to 
God. You perceive a power in your mind, 
by which you can place before you, with 
much of the feeling of present existence, 
scenes which you have formerly witnessed, 
and even those which you expect to wit- 
ness, — a power by which you can call up 
scenes which are entirely imaginary, such 
as the idle and frivolous mind is apt to 
frame for its own amusement. By this 
exercise of the mind, if under due regula- 
tion, you could place yourself as in the im- 
mediate presence of God, — could realize his 
eye as actually fixed upon you, and could 
feel as if you really heard him pronounce 
the impressions of his pure and holy mind 
respecting your moral condition. You 
could realize the moment, — a moment 
which is certainly to arrive, when, standing 
before the righteous and unerring Judge, 
you shall have your destiny fixed for a life 
that is never to end. 
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That Bolemn view of the Divine charac- 
ter, and the realities of eternal things, 
which would result from such a mental 
exercise as this, you perceive to be widely 
different from the simple presence in the 
mind of these truths as mere objects of 
knowledge, — ^and widely different the effect 
which would be produced both on the con- 
clusions of the understanding and the emo- 
tions of the heart. It was this difference 
on his own feelings which a sacred writer 
has represented in terms so impressive,—" I 
have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye seeth thee; wherefore I 
abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.^' 

While in this manner you endeavour to 
bring sacred truth into circumstances cal- 
culated to promote its due operation on the 
mind, keep in remembrance another most 
important part of a healthy state of moral 
discipline. This consists of the habit of 
looking carefully within, — of watching the 
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moral condition of your own heart, and ob- 
gerving what influence the truth has over 
its habits, its affections, its desires. This 
exercise may be called holding converse 
with yourself, and this is in fact a figure 
under which it is represented in Scripture; 
" Commune with your own heart upon your 
bed, and be still.^^ In such a state of re- 
tirement as the stillness of the night, 
when no interruption from earthly things 
distracts you, when no eye sees you but 
the eye of Him from whom the darkness 
cannot hide, — seek to feel yourself exposed 
to the full scrutiny of that eye, even in the 
inmost movements of your mind. Un- 
der that impression be still, — be serious, 
— and commune with your own heart, as if 
you were conversing with another person, 
to whom you had definite and important 
questions to propose, and from whom you 
expected distinct and definite answers ; — 
to whom you had mometitous truths to 
communicate, and from whom you expect- 
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ed a distinct account of his views and feel- 
ings respecting them. Ask that being 
within, what are the objects which chiefly 
occupy its thoughts, its imaginations, its 
desires, — and not only ask, but compel it 
to answer. Ask it what views and feelings 
it cherishes respecting God, — ^what impres- 
sions of a world unseen, — what hopes re- 
garding a life that is to come. Ask it 
what are the grounds of its hope of appear- 
ing before God in peace in that solemn 
hour, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed. Ask it what are its leading 
pursuits in life, and what degree of atten- 
tion it is devoting to the serious prepara- 
tion for a life that is to come. Desire it 
to go back, step by step, through its past 
moral history, and require it to say how 
the whole appears, when viewed as in the 
immediate presence of God, to whom the 
whole is open. Put such questions, not in 
a light and desultory manner, but with a 
firmness and closeness which shall compel 
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an answer, — for this is to commune. Let 
the answer be contemplated with the se- 
riousness which is due to it, — ^let it be 
brought, in deep and solemn confession, be- 
fore Him to whom the whole is known,— 
and, in such an attitude of soul, you may 
humbly look for communications of light, 
and grace, and strength, from Him who 
alone has power to bestow them. For this 
earnest communing, — this uncompromising 
scrutiny, — these eflForts to bring the truth 
to bear upon the mind, and at the same 
time to watch for its influence there, by 
fearless looking within, may be considered 
as the first great steps of a soul which is 
earnestly devoting itself to the high design 
of seeking after God. We are now, there- 
fore, prepared to proceed to the inquiry, 
how there will arise, in such a mind, a new 
train of those impressions which we have 
called the moral emotions of the heart. 

When, under such a Btal© o^ m^Tv\A.l disr 
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cipline as has now been referred to, a man 
has brought his whole moral condition into 
the immediate presence of God, — when he 
remembers that every part of his conduct, 
and even the desires and imaginations of 
his heart, have been at all times open to 
Divine inspection, — when he realizes the 
day when he shall be required to give an 
account of the whole unto God, and seri- 
ously asks himself what he shall answer, — 
a train of emotions must arise, referring 
more immediately to himself. In the sight 
of this Being of boundless perfections and 
unspotted holiness, he must feel himself 
to be deeply defiled with sin, and entirely 
unable to deliver himself from the state of 
guilt and moral helplessness. These are 
emotions, which, upon the principles already 
referred to, must arise out of a contempla- 
tion of the character of God, and a serious 
scrutiny of our own moral condition in his 
sight, — and when they have been produced, 
they constitute that cowd\\,\QrB. ^\sns5cs. Sa» 
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represented in Scripture as the first great 
step in the spiritual life of the soul. The 
personal ministry of the Messiah on earth 
opens with this remarkable declaration, — 
" Blessed are the poor in spirit.^ 

When, by the operation of the truth upon 
his mind, and the teaching of the Spirit of 
God, a man has attained this momentous 
step in his moral history, new views of the 
Divine character are ready to open before 
him, such as reason could never have dis- 
closed, such as it never could have entered 
into the heart of man to conceive. The 
blessedness of the poor in spirit consists in 
this, — that ^' theirs is the kingdom of hea- 
ven,**' — that is, there is revealed in the gos- 
pel of Christ an adaptation to all their 
wants, a full participation in which is en- 
cumbered with no other condition, than 
a sense of these wants and a desire to 
have them supplied ; — " Let him that is 
athirst come, and whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely.'" Now, when 
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a man has been thus convinced of his guilt 
and helplessness in the sight of Ood, and 
has come to understand the provision which 
has been made for him by Divine mercy 
and grace,- — observe what emotions will 
naturally arise, provided these truths are 
contemplated with the attention which is 
due to them. They are chiefly referable to 
the following head% — desire, faith, hope) 
love and gratitude,— devotedness and new 
obedience. 

Desire is the first act or movement of 
the mind towards some object, presenting 
properties on account of which we wish to 
obtain it. Now, observe, that this may b^ 
a momentary feeling, which passes away, 
and is no more thought of, — or the desire 
may be cherished, so as to lead to persever* 
ing efforts towards obtaining the object. 
If, while you are going on with these efforts, 
you find that you have the prospect of ob- 
taining the object, this ^^e^ xva^^ \^ \^ss^^:% 
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and proves a great encouragement in per- 
severing with your exertions; if you find 
you have no prospect of obtaining it, this 
leads to despair, and deadens every eflFort. 
When' you find yourself in this situation, 
your next object is to extinguish the de- 
sire, and observe how this is done ; — ^you 
say, I will endeavour to think of it no 
more. You thus perceive that thinking of 
the object tends to cherish desire, — and 
that ceasing to think of it tends to extin- 
guish desire. 

Observe, farther, that there may be a 
certain desire towards an object, which 
leads to no efforts for obtaining it, from 
our arriving at the conclusion, that it 
would not be worthy of the exertion re- 
quired. Now, this may be a sound con- 
clusion, or it may not, — that is, the object 
may really be not worth seeking after, — 
or it may be highly worthy, though we 
have arrived at a different conclusion. 
This wrong conclusion we may have made 
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either from ignorance or inattention. We 
may not have been sufficiently informed re- 
specting those qualities of the object which 
render it highly deserving of acquirement ; 
—or, having been informed of them, we 
may not have reflected upon the informa 
tion in such a manner as to produce and 
cherish desire. From either of these 
causes, we may have acted in the same man- 
ner as if the object had not been worth 
seeking after. But we have done so from 
ignorance or inattention ; — and better in- 
formation, or more careful reflection, might 
have prevented us from losing a highly 
desirable good, which perhaps was within 
the reach of our attainment. 

These principles are obvious to every 
one who has attended to the processes of 
his own mind, — observe how they bear on 
the important subject before us. When a 
man'^s attention has been seriously directed 
to the great concerns of an approaching 
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sire will lead to corresponding intensity of 
inquiry; and such inquiry must lead to the 
conviction, that there is no resource but in 
the provisions and promises of the gospel 
of Christ. When that great system of 
grace and peace is viewed by a man under 
such a state of mental feeling as this, it 
will be seen to carry its own evidence that 
it is " the power of God to salvation.'' For 
whether he considers the economy, or the 
history, of redemption, he finds ground for 
confidence towards God. In the whole 
economy of redemption, he perceives an ad- 
aptation to all his wants, which in itself 
carries an evidence, that this is indeed the 
remedy promised by God for the evil which 
has desolated the moral world. And when 
he surveys the hi^ory of redemption, he 
sees that the wondrous scheme was con- 
trived and accomplished by God himself, 
out of his own free good-will and tender 
compassion; and he thus arrives at the 
conclusion, that He who, at such a price. 
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has provided the ransom, cannot be unwil- 
Img to bestow it. This is Faith. By be- 
lieving this with absolute confidence, we 
are said to give glory to God; and this is 
the assurance of faith. By not believing 
it, we are said to make God a liar, — that 
is, to treat him as one whom we consider 
as offering what he has no intention to 
bestow. 

When the intensity of desire, Which has 
been referred tOj is thus met by a percep- 
tion of the sure foundation of those pro- 
mises which now become the objects of 
faith, there next arises Hope, which may be 
defined to be, — desire combined with the 
expectation of being able to obtain the 
objects desired. In a mind undergoing the 
mental exercise which has been the subject 
of these observations, all is doubt and 
darkness till some degree of hope has 
arisen; — every effort seems vain, — and, in 
proportion to the sense that is entertained 
of the value of the desired blessings, is the 
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sense of anxiety and discouragement. But 
when hope has dawned upon the mind, a 
new light beams upon the scene of doubt 
and of darkness. When the high objects 
desired are seen to be within the reach of 
attainment by the feeble and helpless be- 
ing, a new life opens before him, — ^a new 
impulse is given to every eflfort, — ^new 
alacrity to every movement; — and the re- 
sult is the state of feeling so strikingly 
described by a sacred writer,—" I wHl run 
in the way of thy commandments, when 
thou shalt enlarge my heart." 

From such a contemplation of the Divine 
character and procedure in the whole eco- 
nomy of redemption, there cannot fail to 
arise emotions of Gratitude <md Love to- 
wards the Author of this free and unmerit- 
ed mercy. The man, whose mind has been 
the subject of such a train of emotions, will 
promptly arrive at the conclusion, that "he 
is not his own, but bought with a price;"' 
and that he is bound by every tie, not of 
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fear, nor of duty alone, but by the stronger 
ties of gratitude and affection, to the ser- 
vice of Him who has ransomed him from 
death. This is the willing service of love, 
—this is the morality of the gospel. 

The state of moral feeling, which thus 
arises, exerts a commanding influence over 
all the habits of the mind, and every 
part of the conduct in life. It chastens 
while it elevates the whole character. It 
is controlled and regulated by an habitual 
sense of the Divine presence, — and it ma- 
nifests itself by unceasing desire after 
usefulness to men. It leads a man dili- 
gently to cultivate "godliness, brotherly 
kindness, and charity;" — " to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with his 
God." Thus a life of humble walking with 
God, and a life of active usefulness to men, 
make up the moral history of those who 
are living for eternity. 
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I would now, very briefly, direct your 
attention to some interesting principles, 
which arise out of the manner in which the 
various mental processes, relating to this 
subject, are connected with each other. 

What a man considers as the object 
most worthy of being sought after, to this, 
as we have seen, will his desires be direct- 
ed; this will be the subject which will 
chiefly occupy his thoughts, and engage 
his attention ; and every other pursuit, to 
which his mind may be accidentally led, 
will be felt to be of secondary and inferior 
importance. In this manner, when a man 
has come to consider the things of an eter- 
nal world, as incomparably above all others 
in importance, these will be his leading ob- 
jects of desire, and will in a chief and first 
degree engage his thoughts. When, on 
the other hand, a man contemplates the 
distinctions and the pleasures of the pre- 
sent world, as his most desirable objects of 
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attainment, these will engage his desires, 
^these will occupy his thoughts. Thus it 
is, that what chiefly occupies the thoughts 
oomes to be a test of a man'^s moral condi- 
tion; — " to be carnally minded," says the 
Scripture, " is death; but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace.'^^ 

You learn, from these considerations, a 
ready test of a man'^s own character, if he 
really wishes to know what he is in the 
sight of God. Let him look within, and 
calmly consider what are the objects which 
chiefly occupy his thoughts, and engage his 
desires; — are they things of earth, or things 
of heaven. " Where your treasure is," says 
the Messiah, "there will your heart be also." 
What is most valued will be most desired; 
— what is most desired, there will be the 
greatest tendency to think of. These are 
principles in the philosophy of mind, which 
cannot be questioned ; — the mental process 
is hidden from man ; but it is open to the 
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^ye of God ; and it is open to a man's own 
observation, if he will but look within. 

Attend now to another element, in the 
delicate chain of mental processes to which 
we are led by this important subject. The 
moral emotions of the heart arise, as we 
have seen, under Divine teaching, out of 
certain truths. These truths, again, de- 
pend, for their power to produce these, 
emotions, on the attention or serious 
thought that is devoted to them. Now, 
the farther element, to which I am anx« 
ious to direct you is,-^-that the atten- 
tion to these truths depends upon the 
estimate which a man forms of the impor- 
tance of the subject to which the truths 
refer. This, then, becomes the first ele- 
ment in the series, — ^and when it is want- 
ing, none of the others can arise. When 
a man has no due sense of the importance 
of the subject, he will direct no adequate 
attention to the truths^ and he will fail of 
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the emotions which ought to have arisen. 
Yet he incurs guilt in the want of these 
emotions, because the truths are before 
him, and the process of mind, which ought 
to have been directed to them, is one over 
which he has an absolute power. 

A similar principle applies to that chain^ 
of mental operations, by which we hold a 
man to be responsible for his belief, — or 
to incur guilt in his disbelief of certain 
truths. It is most true, that he cannot 
believe at his will, by any direct effort of 
the mind. But belief arises out of evi- 
dence, — and evidence derives its power to 
produce belief, from the attention that is 
directed to it. This attention, again, de- 
pends upon the interest which is felt in 
the subject to which the evidence refers; — 
and the strongest evidence may fall upon 
the mind without power, when the subject 
is one in which a man feels no interest, — 
or towards which, it may be, he entertains 
iE^n aversion. When our liox^ «>^\^ Ni^ *^^ 
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Jews, — "How can ye believe, which receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the 
honour that cometh from God," he stated 
a principle of the most extensive influ- 
ence, both in the philosophy of mind, and 
the philosophy of evidence. Their desirea 
and their exertions were bound down to 
earthly things, and to the honour that 
cometh from man. To the great truths to 
which he sought to call their attention, 
they attached no value, and in them they 
felt no interest; — ^how, then, he says, could 
they believe them. And thus it is, every 
day, in the moral history of thousands. 
Engrossed by the frivolities and follies of 
life, or entirely occupied by worldly pur- 
suits, on them they concentrate their de- 
sires and their hopes. In the things that 
pertain to the interests of the soul, and its 
relations to an unseen God, and a life to 
come, they feel no interest; — to these, 
therefore, they direct no attention; — and, 
on the principles stated by the Messiah, 
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we may say, " how can they believe 
them;' 

But there is another, and if possible, a 
still more solemn stage in this moral pro- 
cess. That is, when the sacred truths re- 
ferred to are not matters of indifference 
only, but of aversion and dread. When 
in heart or in conduct a man has gone 
astray from God, the truths relating to 
the holiness of the Divine character, and 
the purity of the Divine law, are truths 
which he fears to contemplate; — ^his effort 
is to drive them from his thoughts,— or, if 
he thinks of them at all, it is with the wish 
to convince himself that they are not true. 
" How, then, can he believe." 

This, then, brings us to that great prin- 
ciple, which makes so remarkable a differ- 
ence between the investigation of sacred 
truth, and of truths of any other description. 
In investigations of the latter kind, the 
judgment may be left entirely free to take 
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such an unbiassed view of the subject as 
is required for arriving at sound conclu- 
sions. But, in the investigation of sacred 
truth, the judgment is influenced, in a 
most remarkable manner, by the moral 
condition, and the previous mental habits 
and impressions of the inquirer. For, in 
every inquiry of this nature, when there 
is a bias of the mind towards a particular 
conclusion, — that is, any prepossession in 
favour of one view of a question, or any 
aversion to, or disrelish for, a diflFerent 
view of it, the attention is naturally, per- 
haps insensibly, directed to the arguments 
which support the one view, more strongly 
than to those that support the other;— 
and thus the delicate balance may be turn- 
ed in favour of what a man wishes to ho 
true. The mere e^stence in the mind of 
an opinion, a prepossession, or a mental 
feeling of liking or disliking, gives it an 
advantage which is strongly opposed to 
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sound inquiry. For such opinions or feel- 
ings generally become the objects of a cer- 
tain attachment, merely from the pre-oc- 
cupancy, especially if this has been of long 
standing, as from early habits and associa- 
tions; and nothing, frequently, is more dif- 
ficult than to dislodge them. The more 
strongly the moral feelings of the heart, 
and the habits of the life have been affected, 
the contest becomes the more difficult,— 
and a point is soon reached, when, to all 
human efforts, it is hopeless. It is thus 
that ill-regulated passions, and a vitiated 
and corrupted state of the character, en- 
tirely derange the judgment in the most 
solemn of all inquiries, until this down- 
ward course terminates in that condition, 
so strikingly described in the sacred writ- 
ings, in which a man '' puts darkness for 
light, and light for darkness,^^ — and is 
" given over to strong delusion, so that he 
believes a lie." When in this state of 
mind, a cherished and beloved error is 
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brought into collision with an unwelcome 
truth, the contest is too unequal to afford 
any hope of a correct conclusion. The 
power of sound moral judgment has de- 
parted. It is thus, therefore^ that a man^s 
opinions respecting sacred truth, so far 
from being a matter of indifference, are in 
many instances the test of his moral con- 
dition, because they have arisen out of the 
condition of the heart. " The infidelity of 
these men,^^ says a distinguished foreign 
writer, when speaking of a well-known 
class of French infidels, — " the infidelity of 
these men was a disease of the heart; it 
began there, before it reached the under- 
standing." " When the heart is corrupt,** 
says another able writer, " it is vain to 
address the understanding.** 

In the personal ministry of the Messiah, 
we find this important principle in moral 
science stated in the clearest manner; — 
" My doctrine is not mine, but his that 
sent me ; if any man will do his will, (or 
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rather is willing to do his will),* he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God." The same divine teacher delineates, 
in the clearest manner, the various steps in 
that remarkable process of the mind, by 
which a man^s moral condition leads astray 
his judgment on the great questions of sa- 
cred truth ; — and at the same time de- 
clares the guilt that attaches to it : '^ This 
is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light, lest 
his deeds should be reproved." Such is 
ihe moral philosophy of the Bible ; — for 
the truth of it we can appeal to the his- 
tory of thousands, who, after a course of 
vice, have taken refuge in infidelity. 
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I must bring these observations to a 
close; — but before doing so, I would im- 
press upon you some rules of a practical 
nature, arising out of the principles which 
have been referred to. 

I. Be careful to acquire a full and cor- 
rect knowledge of sacred truth. Be not 
satisfied with what you have learned from 
your parents or teachers, — ^but study the 
subject for yourself, with a deep sense of 
the importance of knowing the whole truth, 
on matters of eternal moment. Consider 
the perfections of God, as they are dis- 
played in his works ; — and, in contemplat- 
ing the wonders of creation, cultivate the 
habit of associating with them reflections 
on the attributes of the Almighty Creator. 
But especially study the truths contained 
in his word. Carefully examine these sa- 
cred oracles, and regard their contents as 
nothing less than the voice of God address- 
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ing you on things which concern your inter- 
ests for eternity. Anxiously examine them 
to know what truths they reveal, — ^what 
doctrines they teach, — ^what conduct they 
inculcate ; and seek to take them as your 
guide in the formation of character, and in 
every step of life. Carefully attend to the 
evidences of revealed truth, that you may 
fully understand the grounds on which you 
receive truths, involving your hopes and 
prospects for a life that is to come. Con- 
duct the whole inquiry under a deep and 
solemn conviction, that it is one before 
which all other pursuits, all other inquiries, 
sink into insignificance. 

II. Beware that the truths received do 
not rest in your mind as matters of under- 
standing and memory alone. But care- 
fully cultivate the habit of reflecting upon 
them, so as to trace the influence which 
they ought to produce, upon the feelings 
and emotions of your heart, and your 
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whole character and conduct in life. Each 
of these truths has attached to it moral 
tendencies of the most important kind ; — 
and however well they may be known, and 
however carefully they may have been stu- 
died, if they fail in producing these eflFects, 
it were better for you that you had never 
known them. The habit, which I am thus 
anxious to impress upon you, may be con- 
sidered, as formerly stated, as the turning 
point of character ; — and I may safely 
assert, that nothing makes a greater diflTer- 
ence between one man and another, than 
the zealous cultivation of it. To cultivate 
it in early life, is to lay the foimdation for 
a consistency and stability of character, 
which will enable you to look forward with 
calmness to all the vicissitudes of life, — 
while it will habitually keep before you the 
higher concerns of a life that is to come. 
To neglect it, is to enter upon life to be the 
sport and the victim of every change that 
flits across the scene, — like a man entering 
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on a pathless wild without a guide, not 
owing what course he ought to pursue, 
whither the course, on which he has 
anced to enter, may be conducting him. 
At the risk of being charged with repe- 
ion, therefore, I would again entreat 
u to consider, in what consists this habit 
reflection, to which are attached conse* 
ences so momentous. You must trace 
for yourself, by observing how the mind 
ght to be exercised, when truths of the 
fhest import are brought before it. In 
iding the word of God, for example, 
3re ought to be such a train of thought 
the following: — What does this teach 
) respecting God, respecting Jesus Christ, 
ipecting my own condition. What im- 
3Ssions ought I to derive from it, on the 
)at questions which relate to a life to 
ne, — what influence ought such truths 
produce on the emotions and affections 
my heart, and my whole character and 
iduct in life. If the word of God 
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were thus really studied, and seriously 
contemplated, with a constant reference 
to our own condition in his sight, and 
our hopes and prospects for a future state 
of being, it would be found to be a field in 
which the most enlarged and most cultiva- 
ted mind may pursue its inquiries with 
daily increasing interest, — ever discovering 
something new, — ever deriving some new 
views of the Divine character and proce- 
dure, some new impression of the solemni- 
ties of eternal things, some new provision 
for the desires and necessities of him who 
comes to these wells of salvation, thirsting 
after the water of life. 

III. Besides this course of reflection, at 
times when the attention is more specially 
directed to sacred truth, seek to have the 
mind disciplined to the habit of being oc- 
cupied with useful and important subjects 
of thought, during those intervals when 
you are set free from your ordinary en- 
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gagements either of study or of business* 
To all there are many such intervals, — and 
by many, perhaps by most men, they are 
apt to be frittered away and lost, either 
in mere listless vacuity of mind, or in 
occupation with frivolities, and waking: 
dreams. One of the most important points 
in mental discipline, is the habit of having 
at all times within reach, if I may use 
such an expression, some important sub- 
ject of reflection, to which the thoughts 
may then be promptly and readily directed. 
Many expedients may be employed for this 
purpose, by those who feel the value and 
the importance of the habit;— but nothing, 
probably, will be found more effectual, or 
more easily accessible, than the word of 
God, — and endeavouring to raise the 
thoughts, by means of it, to the wonders of 
the Divine character, and the solemn reali- 
ties of things unseen. It is striking, also, 
to observe how, as a subject for such con- 
templation, the word and the character of 
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God commend themselves to persons of all 
conditions in life, and every grade of men- 
tal endowment. " It is a wonderful book,^ 
said a very poor and solitary old woman in 
Edinburgh, to a clergyman who was visit- 
ing her humble dwelling, — " it is a wonder- 
ful book, and I will tell you how I do with 
it. When I am going to bed, I take a bit 
of it into my mind ; if I should not sleep, 
it is there to bear me company, — and if I 
sleep, it is there to meet me when I 
awake.'' — " When I remember thee upon 
my bed, and meditate on thee in the night 
watches," said the king of Israel, " in the 
shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.'' 

IV. Diligently cultivate the habit of 
looking seriously within. Scrutinize your 
own moral condition, with the earnest de- 
sire to know what you are in the sight of 
Him to whom your inmost thoughts are 
known. You find in his word that there 
is a broad way which leadeth to death, 
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and in which many walk, — and a narrow 
way that leadeth to life, but which there 
are few that find. In which of these are 
you walking ; — ^there is no middle course. 
Press the inquiry with a seriousness adap- 
ted to its solemn interest ; — ^be not afraid 
of discovering the truth, — for thousand^: 
come short of eternal life, from never thus 
looking within. Consider the various du- 
ties which belong to the situation in which 
you are placed, and how you are dischar- 
ging them, — and the means of usefulness 
which have been committed to you, and 
how you are improving them for the glory 
of Him, who will call every one of his ser- 
vants to give an account of his steward- 
ship. Look earnestly into the discipline 
of your mind ; — what are your prevailing 
habits of thought and reflection; — what 
habits of mind have you acquired, which 
tend to raise you to God and to the power 
of things unseen, — and what mental habits 
have you given way to, which bind you 
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down to things of earth, and retard your 
progress in the way to heaven. Shrink 
not from pressing the inquiry ;— for how- 
ever distasteful it may be, and whatever 
eflFort it may require, on it may be sus- 
pended your hopes and prospects for an 
eternal being. 

This scrutiny of your moral condition, 
this searching out of the defects of your 
character which are placing in peril the 
highest concerns of the soul, is that mental 
exercise which will lead you to feel the value 
and the power of prayer. For, observe what 
that is, in which consists the very essence 
of prayer. It is that you go to God with 
a deep sense of spiritual wants, and seek- 
ing those spiritual blessings which you 
feel that these wants render necessary for 
your safety. On this principle you will 
perceive, that no form of devotion can be 
adapted for private prayer. It must be 
the earnest supplication of the individual 
heart, for what are felt to be its own in* 
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dividual necessities. However brief the 
address, — ^however imperfect the expres- 
sion, this alone is prayer ; — and the faith- 
fulness of God is pledged, that this prayer 
shall be answered. 



END OF PART I. 
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